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Philanthropists have long funded a wide range of educational research, 
practice, and policy initiatives, primarily through namesake foundations. Some 
observers have criticized these efforts as doing little to change the status quo 
in education and have called for more aggressive action on the part of this 
sector. Out of this critique has emerged a new philanthropic form, often 
termed venture philanthropy. Perhaps nowhere is venture philanthropy more 
prevalent than in the charter school and policy and advocacy terrain. Drawing 
from document analysis and a review of historical literature, this article 
provides a sociopolitical, descriptive discussion of this “new” form of philan- 
thropy in supporting the charter school reform network. It also examines the 
funding strategies of venture philanthropies and the areas of policy intersec- 
tion in program initiatives. The article concludes with a discussion of some 
political and philosophical tensions that venture philanthropy raises and also 
provides suggestions for further research. 
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aes of recent education news reveals the growing advocacy activities 
and the increased influence of educational foundations and philan- 
thropists on K-12 educational policy (Levin, 2005; Strom, 2007). For 
example, in 2007, Eli Broad and Bill Gates—billionaires who have directed 
significant portions of their wealth into educational foundations that bear 
their names'—announced that they would spend $60 million in an effort to 
put public education on the agenda of the 2008 presidential candidates. The 
campaign, called “Ed in ’08,” emphasized three issues: curriculum standards, 
longer school days and years, and teacher quality. Launched with much 
media attention, this initiative was meant to advance education policy, even 
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if education would ultimately prove to be a minor issue on the Obama and 
McCain campaign trails in the wake of a troubled national economy. More 
recently, in August 2008, Washington, D.C., schools superintendent, 
Michelle Rhee, drafted a $200 million restructuring plan that she proposed 
be financed exclusively by foundations supportive of her controversial 
school reform efforts, including school choice, merit pay for teachers in 
exchange for the eradication of tenure, and the use of private providers to 
run schools. Bypassing city and federal officials, her 13-page document tar- 
geted the Broad, Gates, Dell, and Roberts Foundations for the bulk of its 
financing. Rhee approached these foundations because of their support of 
similar initiatives in other school districts (Turque, 2008). 

These are two examples of a much broader trend in education policy and 
advocacy. A number of relatively newly formed philanthropies are pouring 
large sums into education reform; they are specifically targeting school 
choice and privatization expansion in key urban markets. In many ways, 
these new philanthropists have become among the most prominent and 
influential educational leaders and policy makers currently influencing 
state departments of education and the leadership within many urban school 
systems. Functioning as a de facto advocacy coalition, they often fund the 
same educational initiatives and organizations, gauge success according to 
similar outcome measures, and pursue similar goals for public education 
(Sabatier & Jenkins-Smith, 1999). In the case of charter school reform, phil- 
anthropists aim to increase the number of high-achieving charter schools, 
especially in urban school districts, and to bring to scale successful charter 
management models (Lake, 2007; “Mass-Producing Excellence,’ 2005; 
National Charter School Research Project, 2007). 

Given the challenges many urban school systems face in providing equi- 
table and excellent schools, it is not surprising that philanthropists inter- 
ested in funding educational change would want to hone in on these school 
districts. It is of note, however, that there appears to be a policy consensus 
among many of the new philanthropists about the role of school choice— 
and, within the realm of choice reforms, charter schools—in ameliorating 
what ails urban schools. 

Perhaps it is no accident that the new philanthropists have come to favor 
school choice, privatization, and charter schools, among other deregulatory 
educational reforms. They often believe that educational reform could greatly 
benefit from the strategies and principles that contributed their financial 
successes in the private sector. As such, they tend to favor market-based 
hallmarks such as competition, standardization, and high-stakes account- 
ability. They believe not only that charter school reform in particular serves 
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as a lever to improve traditional public schools but also that many charter 
schools are already closing the racial achievement gap. Many philanthropists 
supportive of charter school expansion have been frustrated by the pace of 
charter school growth—which they blame on several factors: policy makers 
for setting charter school caps too low, teachers unions for resisting charter 
schools, and the lack of sufficient quality management organizations (MOs) 
that could help to bring quality schools to scale. They are also critical of tra- 
ditional foundations, which they believe have been largely ineffective at 
leveraging large-scale change in U.S. public education, despite their great 
expenditures. By funding charter school growth, venture philanthropies aim 
to radically reshape public education, especially for poor children of color, 
but also to change the ways that traditional foundations operate. Their vision 
involves philanthropy becoming aggressive in seeking out educational 
grantees and more engaged in advocacy; in this iteration, foundations lead 
educational policy change. 

As these examples indicate, educational philanthropy and its role in 
policy making are undergoing paradigmatic shifts. Specifically, traditional, 
formal venues of policy design and formation are expanding beyond tradi- 
tional state structures to include philanthropies as central and active drivers 
of policy making, research, and advocacy. Observers have branded the 
emergent philanthropic approach in a number of ways: Venture philanthropy, 
high-engagement philanthropy, donor-driven philanthropy, entrepreneurial 
philanthropy, social capitalism, and network philanthropy are a few 
examples (Blodget, 2006; McGray, 2007; Morino & Shore, 2004). Of 
these, the most common descriptor utilized is venture philanthropy,’ given 
its strategic similarities to venture capitalists who seek out promising 
projects in which to invest. 


A Focus on Venture Philanthropy 
and Charter School Reform 


This article is a sociopolitical descriptive analysis of venture philanthropy 
in the funding of the charter school reform policy network. This policy 
network includes individual charter schools, MOs,’ charter school real 
estate development organizations, advocacy groups, alternative leadership 
and teaching development programs, and research units.* The article draws 
from two central data sources. First are historical, philosophical, and 
sociopolitical literatures on the roles of think tanks, advocacy groups, and 
philanthropies in shaping public policy (Nelson, Drown, Muir, & Meter, 
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2001; Rich, 2004; Roelofs, 2003; Smith, 1991). Literatures generated by 
philanthropies and foundations, such as mission statements, financial 
reports, federal tax filings, and evaluations of program initiatives are a sec- 
ond data source. The analysis is also informed by include recent research on 
venture philanthropy, media reports, and advocacy-based publications. 

From these literatures, foundations that are currently funding the charter 
school reform network across several large urban school districts were 
identified;> these districts were also selected because of their relatively high 
numbers of charter schools and the high percentages of charters that were 
managed by an MO (Scott & DiMartino, 2008). Because many of the same 
foundations are providing support across these districts, these philan- 
thropies were selected for further examination and description. The article’s 
descriptive analysis lays the conceptual and analytical groundwork for 
further examination of venture philanthropies currently operating across 
the United States. 

This analysis unfolds in five sections. The first section presents a concep- 
tual framework for examining the new philanthropy in education that 
considers the historical role of elites in shaping educational policy options 
for the poor and communities of color. In this section, venture philanthropy 
is explored and compared to traditional philanthropic forms. The second 
section establishes the institutional landscape of the new philanthropies in 
terms of their numbers, assets, networks, reform areas, and funding activity. 
In the third section, I provide a preliminary examination of some of the 
systemic effects of their school choice advocacy in urban school districts. 
The fourth section considers some political, social, and economic tensions 
that venture philanthropy poses for urban public education and suggests a 
line of research to examine its ongoing social, political, and educational 
effects. A conclusion discusses strategies for finessing these tensions, keeping 
in mind historical and contemporary trends. 


Framework and Background 


Many of the traditional foundations that venture philanthropy critiques, 
such as the Ford Foundation, the Carnegie Corporation of New York, and the 
Rockefeller Foundation, emerged in the early 20th century. These founda- 
tions’ financial backing often came from wealthy industrialists and their 
families, who had multiple goals. They were interested in providing for the 
public good, for example, while also benefiting from tax shelters on their 
endowments. For them, foundations also proved to be effective tools for 
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influencing public policy and social investments without the intrusion or 
oversight of government. Traditional foundations have tended to support 
organizations involved in health, the arts, education, and social welfare. 
Foundations have provided for the development of many widely treasured 
institutions, such as universities, public libraries, hospitals, and symphonies 
and have also provided a range of services for the poor. Because of these 
activities, foundations tend to be viewed as purely humanitarian institutions, 
but in fact the activities of foundations have also been controversial. 

As a result of operational abuses—some philanthropists used their foun- 
dations for partisan advocacy, tax avoidance, and self-dealing, for example— 
the U.S. Congress passed four major pieces of legislation between 1913 and 
1969 to regulate them (McIInay, 1998). Modern philanthropies operate under 
a federal policy framework established through this legislation: In exchange 
for tax-exempt status, foundations submit annual federal tax filings, and 
foundations must spend at least 5% of the past year’s assets, which can 
include reasonable administrative costs. Foundations’ investment revenues 
are also subject to a 1% to 2% excise tax (Frumkin, 1998). Tax-exempt orga- 
nizations cannot be partisan, nor can they engage in self-dealing. Besides 
these measures, there is little public input into how philanthropies disburse 
their monies (Roelofs, 2003). Despite federal requirements on annual giving, 
many foundations still have large endowments that go unspent. In addition, 
federal requirements do not preclude foundations from participating in advo- 
cacy activities, though traditional foundations have not tended to operate as 
policy advocates in the contemporary era. They have instead funded organi- 
zations engaged in advocacy and social change work. 

Critiques of traditional philanthropy range from them being too power- 
ful and immune from public input to being too accessible to organizations 
seeking to realize social change. For example, many observers have cred- 
ited foundations with providing resources to a number of social causes, 
such as being instrumental in advancing the civil rights movement, whereas 
some critics have worried about foundations’ ability to use private wealth 
to craft public policy with little or no public debate (Lagemann, 1992). And 
critics of traditional philanthropic involvement in public education have 
argued that foundations have not yielded wide-scale results for all of their 
investments. Moreover, these critics have argued that traditional philan- 
thropies have become too beholden to the “educational establishment” 
(which includes teachers unions, university schools of education, and other 
professional associations that lobby public officials) to leverage risk taking 
in education reform, and, as a result, foundations end up supporting the 
status quo (Hess, 2005). 
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To engage the tensions around philanthropy and its shifting role in shap- 
ing educational policy, this analysis employs a political sociological frame. 
The political sociological tradition examines education policies and their 
effects in specific social and economic contexts (Mills, 1956/2000; 
Watkins, 2001). Of special interest are disparate distributions of power, and 
stakeholders from all layers of the socioeconomic strata and from different 
racial/ethnic groups negotiate power arrangements to secure desired policy 
outcomes. This critical approach is distinguished from much of traditional 
policy research that instead tends to isolate analysis from such context 
(Lipman, 1998; Stone, 2002). 


Framing Traditional Philanthropy: Race, 
Opportunity, and Social Power 


Philanthropy has a complicated history in U.S. social and educational 
policy. Although the media have paid close attention to recent philanthropic 
activity (Levin, 2005; Strom, 2007), there is in fact a long history of 
wealthy, mostly White philanthropists funding and shaping the education of 
African Americans and other communities of color in the United States— 
sometimes in ways that opened their access to education and often in ways 
that restricted it (Anderson, 1988; Tyack, 1974; Watkins, 2001). For example, 
philanthropies played a large role in establishing primary and vocational 
schools for African Americans postemancipation across the Southern 
United States and also were instrumental in the development of normal 
schools that eventually became historically Black colleges and universities. 
Although these schools gave African Americans access to schooling that 
public officials were loathe to provide, the education many of these schools 
afforded them often reinforced prevailing views of their social status and 
role in American society. 

The Julius Rosenwald Fund is an example of this history. The Rosenwald 
Fund began supporting Jim Crow institutions but later advocated for racial 
integration. Inspired by Booker T. Washington’s autobiography, Rosenwald 
supported Tuskeegee’s industrial education program. His funding also 
helped to construct more than 5,000 public schools, shops, and teachers’ 
homes for African Americans. Although there is no question that these 
institutions provided opportunities for students that otherwise might not 
have existed, the schools were also originally organized around specific 
notions of what African Americans’ social status should be, usually aligned 
with training students for industrial and service work (Anderson, 1988). 
The schools’ pedagogical approaches reflected mainstream, if problematic, 
thinking about what African Americans needed. 
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The tradition of wealthy, mostly White men funding and shaping education 
for African Americans and others continued into the progressive era. During 
this period, a collaborative of philanthropists, university researchers, and busi- 
nessmen worked to restructure schooling systems across the United States. 
Wishing to align school administration to business management styles but also 
to wrest schools from corrupt ward politics that often siphoned schooling 
resources to curry political favors, these reformers were also informed by 
notions of what the particular roles and the appropriate social status were for 
children of different racial and socioeconomic backgrounds (Tyack, 1974). 
Drawing from the new “science” of intelligence testing, they redesigned cur- 
ricula to better reflect limited notions of what they thought some students 
could learn and do: “Successful in their own careers, they assumed that what 
was good for their class and private institutions was good public policy as 
well” (Tyack, 1974, p. 130). Their efforts gave birth to the centralized, bureau- 
cratic, academically tracked schooling systems that contemporary reformers 
often wish to dismantle with school choice reforms. From these Rosenwald- 
funded, industrial schools in Southern states to the centralized, tracked school 
systems favored by administrative progressives in the early 20th century, there 
have been longstanding political tensions between the efforts of elites to pro- 
vide better schooling and community preferences about what that might look 
like—with elites usually prevailing over other less powerful stakeholders 
(Anderson, 1988; Tyack, 1974; Tyack & Cuban, 1995). 

In historical studies of early American foundations, what emerges is a 
terrain that was far from the staid, ideological-neutral, and risk-averse depic- 
tions that often characterize current critiques of traditional foundations (Hess, 
2005). For example, in the early 20th century, many foundations, such as the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, set up endowments specifically to 
advance particular areas of social science research—often dealing with racial 
issues. Philanthropic approaches to race were often complex, revealing seem- 
ingly contradictory thinking about racial progress while also leaving broader 
social class and racial hierarchies relatively unchallenged. The Carnegie 
Corporation funded and commissioned Myrdal’s An American Dilemma, 
which questioned the U.S. racial caste system even as it funded programs to 
maintain South Africa’s racial hierarchy through research on the America 
south’s experience managing Blacks (Stanfield, 1985). Stanfield (1985) 
maintained that the giving of these foundations had patrimonial roots that 
cannot be separated from their effects. In addition, foundation giving 
reflected the values and beliefs of elites about the need for social change. 
Moreover, there has historically been an intertwined social network of elites 
who moved within the philanthropic world. Stanfield argues, 
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Although certainly there is a great diversity in personal values, worldviews, 
and organizational resources, the coordination of giving produces a network 
that standardizes procedures and general giving philosophies. It creates, in an 
anthropological sense, a culture of giving in which its participants adhere to 
similar traditions, values, and norms. (p. 188) 


Although there has been important and undeniable progress in racial 
inequalities since the Reconstruction, Progressive, and Postwar eras when 
early philanthropies emerged, many inequitable aspects persist. In many of 
the urban school systems where recent philanthropists and charter school 
advocates are focused, a majority of schools are segregated by students’ 
race and socioeconomic status and lack fundamental resources. A criticism 
of the new philanthropists is that, like many of their predecessors, they 
leave these conditions largely unquestioned. Instead, there exists a consen- 
sus that the expansion of charter school reform can redress persistent edu- 
cational issues: making schools smaller and more responsive to students, 
addressing the racial achievement gap, and expanding educational options 
for families who have historically had little choice. 


New Versus Traditional Philanthropy: Locating 
Strategic and Philosophical Differences 


The distinction often drawn between traditional and new philanthropies 
is both important and misleading. Although there has certainly emerged a 
new cadre of foundations pursuing more aggressive funding programs than 
traditional foundations currently engage, these funding strategies are largely 
adopted from politically conservative foundations that have been employing 
such strategies for some time (Covington, 1997; Miller, 2003). Moreover, 
as has been discussed, traditional philanthropies often originally began to 
carry out specific ideological or social policies favored by their namesake 
donors. 

As those foundations matured, there sometimes grew a distance between 
what social policies the original philanthropist might have valued and for 
which he or she advocated and what the foundation’s trustees and program 
officers understood to be their organizational mission and focus. For the 
most part, traditional educational philanthropies have funded efforts to 
redress educational inequality, support curricular reforms or governance 
restructuring, bolster local school reform efforts, and support community- 
based organizations’ work around educational issues (Colvin, 2005). 
Although traditional foundations have taken a less aggressive approach to 
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education reform than venture philanthropies, they have not been completely 
disengaged from advocacy funding. The Ford Foundation, for example, has 
long been supportive of community organizing, most controversially with 
its involvement in the standoff between New York City’s teachers union and 
decentralization advocates that led to the infamous teachers strike in 1962. 


New Philanthropies and School Choice 


Whether the “new” philanthropy actually is truly new, then, is an impor- 
tant question to engage. Cohen’s (2007) examination of funding and advo- 
cacy strategies long employed by politically and socially conservative 
foundations revealed striking similarities to newer philanthropies. Most of 
the 132 groups he identified were located in Washington, D.C., and 
California and had missions related to school choice that were “intertwined 
ideologically and programmatically with a commitment to a much greater 
shift to privatization of the U.S. economy overall” (p. 12). From a strategic 
perspective, conservative grant makers provide unrestricted general operat- 
ing support on a multiyear basis at a much higher rate than do traditional 
philanthropies, thereby allowing grantees the freedom and flexibility to 
advance their agendas. Conservative foundations also collaborate and share 
funding costs across the same grantees. Finally, these foundations fund a 
range of organizations including advocacy organizations and think tanks, 
university-based researchers and research centers, individual schools, and 
advocacy organizations (Cohen, 2007). The financial backers of founda- 
tions also fund political candidates, parties, and particular electoral refer- 
enda that are consistent with the foundation’s mission (Miller, 2003). 

Two conservative foundations that are exemplars of these strategies are 
the John M. Olin Foundation, established in 1953 (and shuttered in 2005), 
and the Lynde and Harry Bradley Foundation, originally established in 
1942 and renamed and reorganized in 1985. Olin was responsible for help- 
ing to start the several conservative think tanks, including the American 
Enterprise Institute, the Heritage Foundation, the Manhattan Institute, and 
the Hoover Institution at Stanford University. The Bradley Foundation has 
also funded a number of influential researchers, such as Chubb and Moe, 
whose 1990 publication, Politics, Markets, and America’s Schools, contin- 
ues to influence school choice scholarship and advocacy. It has also pro- 
vided millions of dollars to legal and advocacy organizations to support the 
school voucher program in Milwaukee. In addition, under the leadership of 
Michael Joyce, who also worked at the Olin Foundation, the Bradley 
Foundation helped establish the Philanthropy Roundtable, which has 
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emerged as a key intellectual network of new philanthropies engaged in 
school choice funding and advocacy (Miller, 2003). 

Given the existence of advocacy funding in longstanding conservative 
foundations, the demarcation between traditional and new philanthropies 
appears too stark. Rather, venture philanthropies have more in common 
strategically and philosophically (though not necessarily ideologically) 
with longstanding conservative foundations than with foundations with 
centrist or less explicit ideological orientations. A key difference between 
traditional and venture philanthropies is that within the latter there is an 
explicit orientation toward market-based educational reforms. Another hall- 
mark of venture philanthropy that is common in traditional philanthropy is 
the race and social class background of venture philanthropies’ founders 
and foundation officers. The founders and heads of the foundations tend to 
share similar demographic characteristics—White, male, and wealthy— 
although the foundation staffs might have more racial and gender diversity 
(Schnaiberg, 1999). They also share an espoused emphasis on improving 
educational outcomes for poor and minority children. 

Despite the similarities among traditional, conservative, and venture 
philanthropies, there are important differences. Table 1 presents the way 
traditional and new philanthropies differ in their philosophical approaches 
to funding. Most distinctive is the utilization of market language for social 
exchanges. Grants become investments, programs are ventures, and measures 
of impact generally involve the ability to scale up an initiative. 

To advance charter schools and to grow MOs, venture philanthropies 
often seek out promising leaders and organizations to fund. In comparison, 
traditional philanthropies typically identify broad program areas and invite 
applications for funding. Rather than encouraging unsolicited grant pro- 
posals, for example, new philanthropies target potential social investments. 
The emergence of venture philanthropy signals a shift in funding and advo- 
cacy paradigms that is reflected in the language the new foundations use to 
describe their funding interactions. 


The Institutional Landscape of Venture Philanthropies 


To date, a small but important set of literature has investigated venture 
philanthropy in education. This research has revealed many salient issues— 
such as the identity of the new philanthropists, their specific areas of focus, 
and some preliminary effects venture philanthropy in education (Ball, 
2007; Colvin, 2005; Hartney, 2004; Hess, 2005). Other researchers have 
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Table 1 

New Philanthropy, New Language 
Traditional Philanthropy Venture Philanthropy 
Grantor Investor 
Grantee Investee 
Gift or grant Investment 
Deliverables Social return on investment 
Program Venture 
Community impact Scalable models 
Grant proposal Theory of change 





documented the unequal financial landscape of school choice advocates 
and opponents, finding that the pro—school choice advocates enjoy tremen- 
dous financial advantages over traditional school choice opponents such as 
teachers unions (Chi, 2008). This section examines venture philanthropy 
and its efforts expand the charter school reform network. 


Venture Philanthropy and Charter Schools 


Like venture capitalists, venture philanthropies expect aggressive returns 
on their investments. They measure such returns not necessarily by profit 
generated but by growth in student achievement, expansion of particular 
educational sectors, such as educational MOs or charter schools, and the 
growth of constituencies who will place political support on public officials 
to support particular educational reforms. Finally, venture philanthropists 
employ similar investment strategies to venture capitalists. In the same way 
that venture capitalists seek out companies in which to invest and subse- 
quently reap profit, these new philanthropies actively seek out educational 
reforms, as well as those perceived to be innovators participating in such 
reforms, for investment (Colby, Smith, & Shelton, 2005). 

Through such efforts, philanthropists have provided the financial and 
advocacy backbone for the expansion and recent resurgence of charter 
schools. Charter schools have expanded in the past decade especially and 
more recently have taken hold in key urban “markets,” largely because of 
the coordinated efforts of philanthropists, advocates, researchers, and policy 
makers (Scott & DiMartino, 2008). As the charter school movement has 
expanded, a management sector has taken a leadership role in starting and 
operating charter schools much like franchises or networks. Philanthropists 
have been attracted to a number of charter MOs and charter school networks 
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that have posted impressive student achievement results on standardized 
assessments and also those whose models seem to indicate that they are 
capable bringing their operations to scale, as opposed to grassroots charter 
schools, which tend to be locally grown and by definition difficult to repli- 
cate. A report from the Philanthropy Roundtable on jumpstarting the charter 
school movement argued, 


Clearly, grassroots, “independent” charter schools embody the spirit of the 
entrepreneurial, accessible charter school movement and will remain an 
important force in providing a variety of educational options for our children. 
But it’s clear the movement cannot rely entirely on this spontaneous process 
for the next generation of schools. (Public Impact, 2004, p. 15) 


Examples of MOs that venture philanthropists have funded include 
Green Dot Public Schools (an MO operating primarily in Los Angeles), the 
Knowledge Is Power Program (KIPP) network (operating across the United 
States), and Uncommon Schools (an MO operating primarily in the 
Northeast). These organizations owe much of their recent growth to the 
support of philanthropists, and as a result the schools they operate enjoy 
more total funding than charter schools that function primarily with public 
funding. Philanthropic support, in addition to charter-friendly federal and 
state educational policies, has paid off in terms of growth in the number of 
charter schools, the development of new MOs, the building of capacity in 
existing ones, and the development and support of charter school research 
and advocacy groups, such as the National Alliance for Public Charter 
Schools, the Center for Education Reform (CER), the Black Alliance for 
Educational Options, and the Hispanic Council for Reform and Educational 
Options. Much of this growth in the charter school network has taken place 
after a slowing of the movement almost 10 years ago. 

In 2002, for example, sociologist Amy Stuart Wells (2002), a critic of the 
more deregulatory aspects of charter school policy, argued that there were 
signs that charter school reform was entering a educational recession because 
the growth of new schools appeared to be slowing even as the number of 
states that had adopted charter school legislation had grown. In 2001, accord- 
ing to CER, there were 2,372 charter schools operating, up only 372 schools 
since 1999. In 2009, charter schools might be seen as entering an educational 
recovery as there are now laws in 40 states and the District of Columbia, and 
according to the CER there are more than 4,100 charter schools in operation 
serving just more than | million children. In particular cities, charter schools 
make up the majority of the public school system, and the majority of these 
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schools are managed by MOs. The recently created Charter School Growth 
Fund plans to expand charter schools seats by 100,000 by 2015, largely by 
funding charter management organizations (CMOs). 

According to researchers at Arizona State University, who have tracked 
the for-profit educational management sector for nearly 10 years, as the for- 
profit MO sector has stagnated, the nonprofit MO sector has grown (Molnar, 
Garcia, Miron, & Berry, 2007). Although the Center on Reinventing Public 
Education (a research and evaluation unit at the University of Washington 
that is generally sympathetic to charter school reform and is funded in part by 
several venture philanthropies) estimates that MOs operate just 9% of char- 
ter schools nationally (National Charter School Research Project, 2007), in 
cities targeted by philanthropists for charter school growth, a clear majority 
of charter schools is managed by CMOs and educational management orga- 
nizations (EMOs; Scott & DiMartino, 2008). One such city is New York, in 
which Schools Chancellor Klein and Mayor Michael Bloomberg have 
announced plans to “charterize” the entire public school system and have 
already required traditional public schools to partner with external support 
organizations, many of whom exhibit management styles similar to MOs 
(“Great Experiment,’ 2007). A key assumption driving these efforts is that 
“brand-name” schools that operate in a competitive policy environment will 
not only result in greater accountability and produce higher quality and more 
choice for parents but also redress the vexing racial achievement gap. 

Philanthropic support has been instrumental to the growth of CMOs in 
several important ways. Philanthropies fund the MOs themselves but also 
related entities that support and provide a rationale for their existence. This 
includes research centers such as the Center for Reinventing Public 
Education at the University of Washington, mentioned above, but also 
advocacy groups, charter school real estate development organizations, 
state charter school associations, and alternative leadership and teacher 
preparation programs, such as New Leaders for New Schools and Teach For 
America, from whose alumni MOs often draw their staffs. It is unlikely that 
the sector would have grown to its present size without philanthropic 
support, although federal legislation, such as No Child Left Behind, and 
many states’ policy climates also have helped to create a more favorable 
policy environment for them to pollinate. 

In a guide to funding school choice produced by the pro—school choice 
Philanthropy Roundtable, Anderson (2005) argued that the most pressing 
need for donors is to grow the supply of choice schools: “Some of the biggest 
difficulties that choice schools face are not pedagogical but operational: 
how to find and finance facilities, manage ‘back office’ administrative tasks 
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efficiently, and develop effective leadership” (p. 39). According to Anderson, 
there are seven imperatives for “‘reform-minded funders’: fund strategi- 
cally, be wary of ballot initiatives, help build diverse coalitions, find parent 
leaders, get political, be prepared to battle in courts, and keep the research 
and argument coming” (p. 49). In terms of strategic funding, collaboration 
with established choice groups is encouraged. Also encouraged is the spon- 
sorship of efforts that put parents of color out front instead of “rich, white 
Republicans” (p. 61). 

As mentioned earlier, an important funding strategy of venture philan- 
thropies is to seek out potential investments rather than waiting for grant 
applications. Many of the new foundations do not accept grant proposals, 
preferring to seek out their own investments in consultation with their boards 
of trustees. For example, the Robertson Foundation, a family foundation 
formed in 1996, is a supporter of school choice and alternative teacher 
preparation programs. It does not accept applications for funding but rather 
identifies the programs that it believes adhere to its tenets. Its Web site 
describes this funding philosophy: “The Robertson Foundation takes a 
targeted, businesslike, results-oriented approach that is modeled more closely 
on private equity investing than on traditional grantmaking” (http://www 
.robertsonfoundation.org). 

Next, as discussed, venture philanthropies tend to operate somewhat as 
a policy network, often funding the same organizations, pursuing similar 
funding and advocacy strategies, and pursuing the same educational and 
policy outcomes. Finally, there appears to be a geographic concentration of 
this new philanthropic activity, with New York, California, Texas, and 
Washington, D.C., at the top of the list of foundation spending. 

There are also interesting corporate—philanthropic-MO synergies that 
emerge out of this network. For example, the Donald and Doris Fisher 
Foundation, whose founders also started the Gap clothing company, has 
been an early and active backer of the KIPP school network and the KIPP 
Foundation, which run charter schools around the country and also operate 
an alternative leadership preparation program. The vast majority of KIPP 
students are Black and Latino and come from poor families. In 2007, KIPP 
spelling bee finalists competed at the Gap headquarters in San Francisco and 
KIPP students in New York performed a holiday concert at a Gap store in 
New York City. Finally, not only do the Fishers support KIPP through their 
foundations, but also the Gap has provided support to KIPP through its 
corporate giving. 

Table 2 displays selected venture philanthropies in the charter school and 
school choice terrain, their assets in 2006, their program areas in education, 
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a sample of the organizations with whom they have invested resources, and 
the source of their assets. Of these, only two were formed before 1996. 
Five of the nine had assets in 2006 of more than $1 billion, and a few, such 
as the Broad, Gates, and Walton Foundations, provided financing for other 
foundations. 

To expand on the data displayed in Table 2, I provide a description of a 
few venture philanthropies. 


Brief Descriptions of Selected Venture Philanthropies 


The Broad Education Foundation. Eli Broad made his fortune in finance 
and real estate. He and his wife Edythe started the Broad Education 
Foundation in 1999. According to the Foundation’s Web site, “The Eli 
and Edythe Broad Foundation is a national venture philanthropy established 
by entrepreneur and philanthropist Eli Broad to advance entrepreneurship 
for the public good in education, science and the arts” (see http://www 
-broadfoundation.org). The Broad Foundation funds governance, management, 
labor relations, and competition. Since 2001, it has distributed well more 
than $50 million to help start charter schools in a number of cities, though 
its central focus is charter MOs in Los Angeles. At the school district level, 
the Broad Foundation has been involved with restructuring human 
resources and other business offices in large urban districts such as New 
York City and San Diego and established the Broad Prize for Urban 
Education in 2002, awarded to school district that demonstrates “the great- 
est overall performance and improvement in student achievement while 
reducing achievement gaps among poor and minority students” (see 
http://www.broadprize.org). In addition to this prize, the foundation has 
invested in a number of the fastest-growing MOs, many of which are 
located in Los Angeles, including Green Dot Public Schools and the KIPP 
network, and, through investments with the NewSchools Venture Fund 
(NSVF), numerous others. 


The Walton Family Foundation. Sam and Helen Walton of the Wal-Mart 
Corporation started the Walton Family Foundation in 1987. Though it funds 
a range of issues that includes the environment, the Arkansas and 
Mississippi Delta, and northwestern Arkansas, K-12 education reform is a 
key portion of its funding portfolio. The foundation has been the largest 
private funder of K-12 school choice reforms. About its financing of 
education, the foundation’s Web site says, “The Walton Family Foundation 
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invests in programs that empower parents to choose the best education for their 
children” (see http://www.waltonfamilyfoundation.org/educationreform/). 
Funding initiatives include charter schools, school choice, school district 
improvement (which includes accountability, transparency of student 
performance and district finance, and merit pay for teachers), and Arkansas 
education. Within each of these areas, the foundation targets specific cities, 
and organizations must serve students within those cities to be eligible for 
foundation funding. 


NSVF. Kim Smith, Brook Byers, and John Doerr founded the NSVF in 
1998. The NSVF gets its revenue from individual and foundation donors, 
including the already mentioned Broad Foundation. Located in California, 
according to its Web site, the NSVF is a venture philanthropy that “empowers 
entrepreneurs to transform public education” (see http://www.newschools 
.org). Those interested in funding are encouraged to submit not a grant 
proposal but a business plan that delineates how the proposed venture will 
produce measurable outcomes, be scalable, be sustainable, have entrepre- 
neurial leadership, fit with NSVF’s investment strategy, and benefit from 
the fund’s investment. The NSVF terms its grantee portfolio “ventures,” 
and it includes both for-profit and nonprofit organizations. Its third fund is 
focused on funding CMOs, school support organizations, accountability 
and performance tools, and human capital. 


Investees 


The combined efforts of these and other venture philanthropies have 
produced significant financial backing for organizations seeking to expand 
their presence in urban education reform. It is important to consider this 
combination of funding activity to appreciate the scale of policy advocacy 
being undertaken by the new philanthropy. Table 3 provides a snapshot of 
funding to examples of these organizations and also demonstrates the cross- 
pollination of philanthropies around particular entities. 

These data show that it is not just school choice or charter schools that 
fall under the purview of philanthropic-sponsored educational restructuring 
but also alternative leadership preparation programs, such as New Leaders 
for New Schools, choice and charter school advocacy groups, such as the 
National Alliance for Public Charter Schools and the Black Alliance for 
Educational Options, CMOs such as the KIPP network and Green Dot Public 
Schools, and organizations geared toward growing CMOs, such as the 
Charter School Growth Fund. 
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Preliminary Systemic Effects of Venture Philanthropy 


Although it is difficult to draw causal relationships between venture 
philanthropies and the restructuring of school systems, a consideration of 
the reforms associated with the financial support of the new philanthropies 
in New Orleans, New York, and Los Angeles helps to demonstrate how 
school district reform accompanies philanthropic investments. 


New Orleans. The post-2005 Hurricane Katrina educational landscape in 
New Orleans has been radically altered. Choice advocates and policy makers 
saw the disaster as an opportunity to rethink the delivery of public educa- 
tion and moved to a diverse provider model, where the majority of public 
schools are now charter schools managed by CMOs and EMOs (Scott & 
DiMartino, 2008). CMOs and EMOs active in New Orleans include KIPP, 
SABIS, University of New Orleans, Pelican Education Foundation, 
Broadmoor Charter School Board, New Beginnings School Foundation, 
Choice Foundation, and the YMCA. The Broad and Fisher Foundations, as 
well as the NSVF, have provided much of the private support for these 
reforms. Teach for American now places record numbers of teachers in 
New Orleans schools. 

Also key in the restructuring of New Orleans and other districts, then, 
has been alternative teaching and leadership programs, whose matriculates 
staff the new schools. Teach for America and New Leaders for New Schools, 
for example, are instrumental in providing the teachers and principals for 
these new schools—with Teach for America alumni accounting for 65% of 
the Fisher Foundation Fellows (a program that prepares leaders to start 
new KIPP schools) for 2008-2009. In Texas, the Michael and Susan Dell 
Foundation and several others have given KIPP millions of dollars to 
expand the network in Houston. 


Los Angeles. The Los Angeles Unified School District (LAUSD), the sec- 
ond largest school district in the United States, has also seen the number of 
charter schools within it expand. Of its 139 charter schools, 63% are managed 
by CMOs, and of the 15 charter schools scheduled to open in the 2008-2009 
school year, 14 will be managed by CMOs (there are 714 schools in the dis- 
trict). The LAUSD also has a number of Teach for America corps members. 
CM0Os operating in LAUSD include Green Dot, KIPP, the Inner City Education 
Foundation, the Alliance of College Ready Public Schools, Aspire Public 
Schools, Youth Policy Institute (YPI), Bright Star, Partnerships to Uplift 
Communities (PUC), Celerity Education Group, Expectations Educational 
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Excellence, Value Schools, and Dialog Foundation. Green Dot Public Schools 
has been particularly active in the LAUSD, launching public campaigns to take 
over long-struggling district schools. Starting its operation in 2005, it now runs 
13 schools and describes itself as “the leading public schools operator in Los 
Angeles, and an important catalyst for education reform, locally and nation- 
ally” (see http://www.greendot.org). With heavy investment from the Broad 
Foundation, Green Dot is likely to expand even further in the coming years. 
Philanthropies supporting Green Dot and other CMOs include the Broad 
Foundation, NSVF, the Fisher Foundation, and the Bill and Melinda Gates 
Foundation. 


New York. Finally, in the New York City Department of Education (NYC- 
DOE), under the leadership of Mayor Bloomberg and Schools Chancellor 
Joel Klein, charter school reform has found a favorable policy environment. 
Both men worked successfully to have the New York state legislature raise the 
charter school cap in 2007 to 200 schools. The Walton Family Foundation has 
been a supporter of a number of New York charter school associations that 
also lobbied for this increase. In 2008 in New York City, there were 61 charter 
schools. In the 2008-2009 school year, 19 new schools are slated to open, and 
17 of these will be managed by CMOs. In 2008, 52% of existing charter 
schools were managed by CMOs. CMOs included KIPP, Uncommon Schools, 
Achievement First, Beginning with Children, UFT, and Victory Schools. 
Teach for America and New Leaders for New Schools also place teachers and 
principals in schools within the NYCDOE. Philanthropies active in funding 
these organizations include the Broad Foundation, the Fisher Foundation, and 
the Bill and Melinda Gates Foundation. 

There are tens of thousands of students affected by these educational 
reforms across the three cities discussed above and other cities not men- 
tioned. The educational effects of these choice, charter, teacher, and leader- 
ship programs on low-income minority students are hotly contested, often 
by advocacy-informed literature (discussed by Lubienski, Weitzel, & 
Lubienski in this issue). It is indisputable that in many of these cities, 
schools have failed to adequately serve children and their communities and 
that many improvements have long been needed. And although researchers 
continue to debate the academic effects of charter schools and how to best 
measure them (Charter School Achievement Consensus Panel, 2006; 
Lubienski & Lubienski, 2006), there are also pressing economic, social, 
and political tensions that require attention. 
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Economic, Political, and Social Tensions 


Venture philanthropy’s role in advancing charter school policy and advo- 
cacy raises important political, social, and economic tensions. One overarch- 
ing tension is the issue of sustainability of philanthropic support for charter 
school reform, especially in an economic downturn. It is unclear how long the 
network of philanthropies will remain committed to the organizations cur- 
rently enjoying funding, and without foundation support many communities 
where MOs operate the majority of the public schools would be left to figure 
out how to best proceed. With pressure to show academic results fairly 
quickly, and with evidence that many charter schools’ achievement results 
are on par with or below those of traditional public schools (Lubienski & 
Lubienski, 2006), charter schools and MOs are vulnerable to the judgment of 
their donors about whether they are effective. But there are broader economic, 
political, and social tensions that also require discussion. 


Economic Tensions 


The new philanthropists have amassed wealth though a combination of 
personal industry, favorable tax policies, and economic expansion. This 
wealth has afforded them the opportunity to leverage educational policy, a 
power that similarly interested but less wealthy constituents do not enjoy. 
Such accumulation of wealth has not been equitably enjoyed across the 
socioeconomic landscape. Instead, during the 1990s, when many of the new 
philanthropies were established, the greatest wealth gap in U.S. history 
emerged (Shapiro, Greenstein, & Primus, 2001). Similarly, the majority of 
U.S. corporations have paid no federal income taxes for much of the same 
time period, allowing corporations to amass unprecedented profits and for 
executives to enjoy record compensation packages (Shapiro et al., 2001; U.S. 
Government Accountability Office, 2008). Meanwhile, at least 13.3 million 
U.S. children are living in poverty. Disaggregated by race and ethnicity, 
these numbers become especially stark: One in three Black children and 
more than one in four Latino children live in poverty, compared to one in 
ten White children live in poverty (Children’s Defense Fund, 2008). 
According to the Children’s Defense Fund (2008), between 2000 and 2006, 
the number of poor children increased by 1.7 million, and most of that 
increase was among children living in extreme poverty; these children came 
from families of four that earned less than $10,500 annually. In the midst 
of great wealth expansion, then, grew an income gap that has important 
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implications for the educational opportunities of such children, especially 
because poverty is associated with significant social impediments to ade- 
quate health, safety, nutrition, and early childhood development. 

Herein lies a key economic tension in the politics of philanthropy and 
advocacy in education: Wealth that comes largely from favorable public 
policies is now directed into mostly tax-exempt foundations, where trustees 
and philanthropists directly shape public policy for the poor, without the 
public deliberative process that might have been invoked over school reform 
policies were that money in the public coffers (Reich, 2005). One estimate 
holds that in 2006 charitable giving cost the government some $40 billion 
in tax revenues (Strom, 2007). This is not to romanticize the traditional 
public policy-making process because numerous examples abound of 
policy maker neglect of poor communities, wasteful public expenditures, and 
inefficient and ineffective uses of public resources. Where philanthropy- 
driven public policy differs, however, is in the nature of democratic institu- 
tions, which incorporate checks and balances through democratic processes 
that, when working, can attend to these issues. 


Political and Social Tensions 


Because charter school reform operates within a politically charged racial 
landscape, the concomitant philanthropic support of charter school expansion 
raises important political and social tensions. For example, where school 
choice advocates often invoke the expansion of school choice and civil rights 
as synonymous, traditional civil rights organizations have historically been 
opponents or neutral on the issue of choice. Venture philanthropy is playing 
a central role in restructuring public education against the grain of traditional 
civil rights policy agendas but with the encouragement and support of new 
rights groups—many of which receive philanthropic funds—and is also a 
lever for the shift of power within schooling systems that often accompanies 
school choice reforms (DeBray-Pelot, Lubienski, & Scott, 2007). 

Evidence indicates that venture philanthropists’ efforts have the atten- 
tion of policy makers. A recent study that asked policy makers to rank most 
influential individuals in educational policy found that Bill Gates was first, 
before the U.S. Secretary of Education, Margaret Spellings (Swanson & 
Barlage, 2006). In turn, because of Gates’s fiscal and policy influence in 
education, educational historian Diane Ravitch opined that he should be 
regarded as the nation’s true schools superintendent (Ravitch, 2006). In 
addition, reforms and organizations that originate with funding primarily 
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from the philanthropic world can steadily gain public legitimacy and public 
support. For example, Teach for America and the Black Alliance for 
Educational Options were two organizations that began with philanthropic 
support. Each now receives significant federal funding in addition to their 
philanthropic funds, and each in its own way is supportive of the charter 
school movement. Finally, in 2008, inspired by charter schools that posted 
impressive student achievement gains in California, Governor Arnold 
Schwarzenegger announced that 29 charter schools would share with 
selected public schools $463 million in state money for school construction 
and modernization projects. He made the announcement at a charter school 
to highlight his commitment to encouraging their growth. 

Amid policy support for the growth of the charter school reform net- 
work, political and social tensions regarding equity and democracy also 
emerge. First, venture philanthropy operates against an historical educa- 
tional backdrop in which public and private entities have been limited in 
redressing educational inequalities in K-12 public education by broader 
social and economic inequalities. Next, the organizations venture philan- 
thropists fund tend to be founded by White men espousing a similar set of 
ideological and pedagogical approaches to educational reform for primar- 
ily children of color, including the need for a return to the educational 
basics, high academic standards, strict discipline, uniforms, longer school 
days and academic years, and the use of parental and student contracts to 
govern expectations (Scott & DiMartino, 2008). Finally, this contemporary 
philanthropic world is networked, and although school choice reforms are 
a primary focus of funding and advocacy, a broader set of educational 
issues, including teacher and principal pay and certification, student testing, 
and school district management, is often part of the overall reform agenda, 
which, if systematically adopted, promises to radically restructure school- 
ing for millions of urban students and educational professionals. 

Such changes could certainly result in improved schooling for these 
communities, especially those that have been most disadvantaged by social 
and educational inequality, and indeed many MOs have posted impressive 
student achievement on standardized assessment, increased high school 
graduation rates, and entry into 4-year colleges by their graduates. And 
communities of color have often been supportive of many of the charter 
schools started by MOs and funded by venture philanthropies and desperate 
for the alternatives these schools provide them, resulting in long waiting 
lists. Yet judged by alternative measures, the expansion of charter school 
reform can also restrict community or educator preferences for quality 
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schooling that do not align with those of the foundations bankrolling the 
reform efforts or the school MO. For example, MOs limit student access 
with admissions procedures but also with the implementation of discipline 
and other school-based policies that result in high numbers of student attri- 
tion once students are enrolled. Although the extent to which these prac- 
tices take place is hotly contested by researchers and advocates, there is 
evidence that some charter schools have disproportionately low enrollments 
of special education students, English language learners, and boys, popula- 
tions generally known to perform more poorly on standardized assessments. 
In addition, some MOs, such as the KIPP network, have high attrition rates, 
suggesting that struggling students do not find educational havens within 
those schooling environments (David, Woodworth, Grant, Lopez-Torkos, & 
Young, 2006; Educational Policy Institute, 2005; Woodworth, David, Guha, 
Wang, & Lopez-Torkos, 2008). These enrollment patterns have the potential 
to leave traditional public schools to educate a comparatively high-needs 
student population that the newly created schools has deemed unsuitable 
and to leave them vulnerable to accountability measures that can result in 
their closure. 

To the extent that these enrollment issues are widespread across the 
charter school sector, judgment of the value of the schools being created 
requires a broader framing of the issues beyond test scores to an examination 
of the social and educational processes that the test scores reflect (Scott & 
Villavicencio, in press). Much of the philanthropic support for the expansion 
of CMO-managed charter schools assumes that these schools are defying 
the odds, making no excuses for their students’ racial and socioeconomic 
backgrounds, and are paragons of educational success (Thernstrom & 
Thernstrom, 2003; U.S. Department of Education, 2004). 

Research on charter schools that partnered with philanthropies or MOs 
makes it clear that there are tensions around democratic participation within 
such schools. External organizations, wanting to show the efficacy of their 
school design, need to demand of the schools fidelity to their “brand.” 
Donors, having invested in a school or school network, can insist that they 
have a say in school policy and can withdraw their support if their wishes 
are not honored (Ascher et al., 2001). Because MOs are dependent on 
venture philanthropists’ support, they can overpromise achievement results 
in their quest for financial backing, and foundation reporting requirements 
can be onerous (National Charter School Research Project, 2007). The 
need to keep models distinct and intact can preclude local preferences for 
addressing the particular educational needs of students and communities. 
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Despite tensions around democratic governance, it is clear that the new 
philanthropies have the potential to enact positive changes in schooling by 
infusing much needed resources into educational innovations other funders 
or policy makers might deem too risky. Moreover, it is clear that many 
urban districts are desperate for the kinds of resources and institutional 
support that philanthropies can provide, given that they strive to serve 
student populations that are made up overwhelmingly of high-poverty 
students facing enormous social obstacles. 


A Research Agenda 


Given the policy impact venture philanthropy is having on public 
education, researchers of the politics of education must consider the politi- 
cal and philosophical implications of their influence. Much closer scrutiny 
is also needed in regard to the policy advocacy in which new foundations 
engage to ensure that it is within allowable federal guidelines. In addition, 
researchers should examine the tensions around democracy, civic engage- 
ment, power, and equity in this policy arena (Reich, 2005). Especially needed 
are analyses that foreground race and social class while also putting those 
issues into historical, social, political, and economic perspective. 

There are at least four strands of research to be engaged around venture 
philanthropy and charter school policy and advocacy. The first would exam- 
ine how local stakeholders—teachers, principals, district officials, commu- 
nity members, parents, and MO representatives—experience working with 
philanthropies. How is their work influenced by the philanthropy’s mission 
and reporting and evaluation requirements? What kind of oversight around 
expenditures exists? The second area of research would determine the 
systemic effects of philanthropies on educational policies in particular urban 
“markets.” This research would document the growth and type of school 
choice and other educational policy as a result of philanthropic support. Some 
observers of philanthropic trends have argued that traditional philanthropies 
are beginning to be influenced by these strategic shifts and have altered some 
of their grant application and reporting procedures. Given this observation, a 
third research strand would track the influence of the new philanthropists not 
only on educational reform but also within the philanthropic community. 
Finally, a fourth line of research on the philanthropic, policy, advocacy, and 
research network would provide a close examination of the ways ideas and 
access are shared across organizations. 
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Conclusion 


Venture philanthropy in school choice advocacy is political because it 
challenges long-held notions about the allocation of power within school 
systems—especially the role of parents, teachers, schools, and school dis- 
trict leaders. It calls for a rethinking of leaders as managers and parents as 
customers and consumers. It also demands a reimagining of the role philan- 
thropies can play in policy formation and in the lives of poor children of 
color. Finally, it distills the notion of where educational expertise rests, away 
from schools of education within universities and the teachers and leaders 
they prepare and toward alternative structures that draw on nontraditional 
educational reformers, many of who come from business, law, or advocacy. 
These shifts in philosophy and practice, if widely implemented, pose signif- 
icant changes for the way poor students of color are educated. This is an 
important era for public education, with unprecedented public and private 
resources being expended to expand particular forms of school choice in the 
name of educational equity while policy makers are also dismantling tradi- 
tional forms of equity-based educational policies, such as court-ordered and 
voluntary school desegregation (Linn & Welner, 2007). 

There are research, policy, and practical actions that can help ease some of 
the political tensions that venture philanthropy raises for public education and 
also help to facilitate democratic and excellent educational reforms. For 
example, the emergence of venture philanthropy reminds educational policy 
researchers that they must examine policy making outside of formal govern- 
mental arenas and build theoretical and conceptual models that attend to this 
dynamic arena. It also suggests that policy makers need to be more aware of 
philanthropic and advocacy activity in advancing school choice and should 
develop and enforce existing regulatory procedures to ensure that the public 
interest is protected. If MO-run charter schools prove to be more effective, 
important questions about how they achieve their results must be answered, 
with as much transparency as possible, so that traditional public schools can 
learn and benefit from their educational and management innovations. 
Finally, educational practitioners and parents must be empowered to make 
informed decisions about from which organizations they will accept funding 
or with whom they will collaborate. 


Notes 


1. The Eli and Edythe Broad Education Foundation and the Bill and Melinda Gates 
Foundation. 
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2. There is as yet no universally accepted terminology for these new foundations and phil- 
anthropists. This article alternates between “venture philanthropy” and “new philanthropy” in 
its descriptions. 

3. Educational management organizations operate on a for-profit basis and operate charter 
and traditional public schools. Charter management organizations generally operate on a non- 
profit basis and operate charter schools exclusively. This article uses management organiza- 
tions as a catchall term for this sector. 

4. Many of the philanthropies’ sympathetic charter schools are also funders of voucher 
programs and advocacy related to school vouchers. For discussions of these activities, see Chi 
(2008) and People for the American Way (1999, 2003). 

5. These school districts included the New York City Department of Education, the Los 
Angeles Unified School District, the School District of Philadelphia, and the New Orleans 
Public Schools (including the Recovery School District). 
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